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THE EUROPEAN WAR AND 
PAN AMERICANISM 

BY 

R6mulo S. Na6n 

The European war is destined to exercise an enor- 
mous influence upon the international organization of 
the world, and at the present moment it is very diffi- 
cult to foresee how far its effects will be felt in the 
Pan American policy which was so happily beginning 
to be developed in the relations between the countries 
of this continent. 

It should be at once recognized that the perspicacity 
of those who follow with interest the political fortunes 
of America does not overlook the fact that the political 
action developed by the different governments of the 
continent in the presence of the European conflict, 
especially since the breaking out of hostilities between 
the United States and Germany, has not been either 
the best advised or tjie jnpsj: propitious for achieving 
the consolidation of |^^ jA^^ericanism. A complete 
lack of uniformity in the manner of estimating politi- 
cal events has, unfortunately, characterized that 
action; and consequently the thought of the govern- 
ments in shaping it, particularly on the occasion of 
the entrance of the United States into the conflict, has 
exhibited a total lack of perception of the tendencies 
and principles that determined it and a regrettable 
disregard of the solidarity which, in the midst of so 
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profound a crisis as this, ought to have inspired and 
governed the conduct of all. On the one hand, there 
has been a lack of the resolute and clear diplomatic 
action that the needs of the moment demanded and 
which interest in the consolidation of Pan American- 
ism imposed ; and on the other hand, a fear of wound- 
ing susceptibilities — a fear that existed only when 
there was a want either of confidence in the integrity 
of convictions or in the transcendency of motives — 
has produced the lack of unity in the political decisions 
of the several governments and the anarchy of opin- 
ions to which the continent has given utterance in this 
emergency. 

Thus it is that, because of a failure to heed the essen- 
tial problem that involves the political development of 
America, the individual action of her governments, 
instead of being directed with a view to' meeting the 
collective interest and exigency, has addressed itself 
to satisfying political aspirations of an individual 
character, seeking the satisfaction of interests, avow- 
edly exclusively national which, in the destiny of 
America, will sooner or later have to give way to the 
application of the principle of solidarity, in order to 
solve the question of her international organization 
for at least fifty years to^ome. . 

The error may not be ittriBjifted exclusively to any 
country: all the countries have shared in it. In some 
cases the prudent suggestions of a joint political 
action have been neglected. There has been a stimu- 
lation of selfish feelings, of national vanities, of desires 
for differentiation and supremacy, of hopes of revin- 
dication, of ridiculous considerations of national pride 
and of supposed antagonisms in destiny. In a word, 
there has been a conspiracy — ^in my judgment for want 
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of political sense, political tact and perhaps also for 
want of diplomatic vision — ^against the necessity of 
improving this unique moment for achieving, with all 
the clearness and effectiveness the circumstances 
would permit, the establishment of a policy of union 
and solidarity between the nations of America. 

Unfortunately this opportunity has now passed. 
The sentiment and tendencies of Pan Americanism have 
just suffered a lamentable setback; but the wisdom of 
upholding and saving it from a total failure persists 
as an inescapable exigency, if there exists the desire 
to contribute to the accomplishment of America's 
destiny in world politics. 

Every one who studies without prejudice the devel- 
opment of our nations during the last hundred years 
and the very peculiar conditions of their political ex- 
istence and of their mutual ties, can do no less than 
uphold the proposition that the subsistence and the 
international political development of these nations 
demand inevitably that, until their definitive consoli- 
dation shall be effected, a solidary international or- 
ganization which, at the same time that it maintains 
in all their vigor and in all their amplitude the national 
organisms, shall stimulate their development by 
means of the most intelligent and intense social, eco- 
nomic and political co5peration. 

Human nature and the events of history demon- 
strate that it is impossible to base the political sov- 
ereignty of nations exclusively upon the moral value 
of principles; and if the international solidarity of 
the continent is not secured — there is heed to say it 
with frankness — ^this sovereignty will continue pre- 
carious, being maintained in the midst of an atmos- 
phere of distrust and intranquillity. 
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Hitherto, one of the cardinal principles of the inter- 
national policy of the United States has consisted in 
not interfering in the political problems of Europe. 
It was considered that this voluntary refusal to 
participate in the solution of European problems 
established the right of the United States to demand 
of the governments of Europe the recognition of the 
principles or aspirations which the Monroe doctrine 
signified for the United States. From the point of 
view of the interests of this country, the political cri- 
terion that had hitherto determined that policy un- 
questionably sprang from a profound practical sense, 
and it concerned not only the international interests 
of the United States, but also the exigencies of her 
most intimate national development, because it per- 
mitted her to eliminate the diplomatic complications 
and preoccupations that otherwise would have ab- 
sorbed the attention of her government and her people. 
The political, as well as the social and economic 
organization of the United States, during the past 
hundred years, required the whole of her efforts and 
capacities of every kind to bring into being the enor- 
mous national entity that to-day constitutes the 
pride and strength of the American continent. Her 
isolation from the interests and the antagonisms that 
have kept the countries of Europe thoroughly apart, 
in the political sense, permitted her, on the other 
hand, to benefit by the moral strength and even the 
individual material elements of each of them, so as to 
transform them into living forces and new energies 
in order to develop thus, with an amplitude that fills 
all with wonder, her industrial resources, her com- 
merce and the justifiable moral authority that she 
enjoys in the world to-day. 
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The most important part of her great mission had 
been fulfilled then, with the consolidation of her 
nationality and the definitive recognition of her eco- 
nomic and political ability. Her influence in inters 
national life was just beginning to be defined when 
the terrible European conflict that has just termi- 
nated broke out, to the disturbance of all relations. 
That influence, however, as well as the tendencies of 
its diplomatic activity, was already shaped by its 
antecedents, and still more than by its antecedents, 
by the political interests that were determined by her 
geographical position and the demands of her com- 
mercial expansion, her industrial development and her 
political destiny. 

The Monroe doctrine was beginning to undergo a 
perceptible and fruitful modification. It seemed to be 
changing from the expression of the purely defensive 
policy, which it was at the beginning, into a Pan 
American thought, that is, into the expression of an 
international continental policy, positive and con- 
structive, if I may be permitted to speak thus; into 
the manifestation of an American international exis- 
tence, solidary and co5perative, destined to stimulate 
the dynamism and the application of the organic 
elements that had determined the national formation 
of the United States, in ordet to foster the develop- 
ment and unifying consolidation of the other nations 
of the continent for the benefit of a common efiidency 
and security. 

In other words, the tendency of the international 
policy of America seemed to impose the necessity of 
organizing her reciprocal relations upon the concept 
of the existence of continental interests and upon the 
idea of moral victories, also common to all the countries 
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also on which ought to rest the responsibility for 
their preservation. 

The system of an equilibrium of powers had failed 
once more in the international organization of Europe, 
while the system of solidarity implicit in Pan Ameri- 
canism seemed to be acquiring broader and broader 
repute, in the presence of the frightful conflict oc- 
casioned by the shock of the great forces involved in 
the equilibrium. 

Unfortunately, and as always happens in these 
great crises, the consequences t)f that enormous 
struggle exceeded the previsions of all the statesmen, 
and the world became profoundly shaken in its most 
intimate interests; for even the essential principles of 
modem civilization were also felt to be in danger. 

The entrance of the United States into the war 
was thus a necessity imposed by this same character- 
istic of Pan Americanism. Pan Americanism and the 
United States, as the highest expression of its political 
efficacy, are essentially concerned with the prevalence 
of principle in international life, and they could not 
view with indifference the weakening of the notions of 
law and justice in the international realm, above all, 
when the acts that occasioned it were effected by 
attacking her sacred rights and by injuring most pro- 
foundly her means of economic and commercial activ- 
ity and, consequently, the most vital condition of her 
existence. This situation affected the entire conti- 
nent in the same manner and with the same political 
and economic intensity as the United States, and both 
self-interest and moral obligations ought to have 
counseled the consummating of solidarity, here and 
now, by making common cause and endorsing the 
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attitude of the United States to the extreme limit, 
until the disturbing force should be overcome. 

The political action of America did not take this 
direction, however. Some of the most important 
governments of the continent, going counter to the 
political aspirations and doubtless to the political 
interests of their own countries, adhered to the policy 
of neutrality. In America this was equivalent to a 
policy of isolation, and thus the solidarity of the con- 
tinent was broken, with consequent prejudice to Pan 
Americanism. 

Yet even if in those countries, the action of the 
governments could not be counted upon, nevertheless, 
the sentiment, expressed in eloquent manifestations of 
public opinion and in complete disagreement with 
that attitude of the governments, persisted through- 
out the crisis. Thus the spirit of Pan Americanism 
was saved, and we are justified in believing that there 
will come a reaction which will restore the disturbed 
equilibrium and save the mighty interests involved. 

Moreover, in all these crises of the world, funda- 
mental ideas are wont to suffer profound upheavals. 
The very access of passion that necessarily springs 
from the shock of interests with interests and of ideals 
with ideals tends to disturb the tranquillity of the 
judgment of even the most serene minds. Thus the 
task of leading the thought and the analysis of the 
public in the sense demanded by the permanent con- 
cerns of the nations and of humanity is rendered more 
difficult. 

Very perplexing is the work of the political sociol- 
ogist in these days, however much he may depend, in 
the midst of all the difficulties, upon the codperation 
of the organic instinct of society which, throughout 
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the perturbations and contrarieties of the moment, 
keeps in clear view, although undefined, it may be 
true, the way that leads to proper solutions. 

The political hour through which we are passing 
furnishes a striking example of all these contrarieties 
and perturbations. The war has ended, and the 
problem of organizing a peace presents itself to the 
statesmen in whom are seen the most conspicuous 
tendencies in the high affairs of state among the great 
powers in an atmosphere of alarming haziness. To 
those who view the scene from the outside, the events 
give the impression that the political foresight of those 
statesmen had not anticipated them. Nothing is per- 
ceived but the contact of opposing interests on the 
one hand, and, on the other, a supreme effort that 
seeks to give practical form to ideal conceptions of 
international organization, in order to conciliate those 
interests. 

Unfortunately, political solutions do not depend 
and have never depended upon the good will of men. 
They do not occur and they have never occurred as 
the result of artificial schemes, however ably and in- 
telligently conceived. Political solutions are the in- 
evitable consequence of the subconscious activity of 
humanity and they occur, above all, in the moments 
of great crises, as the irresistible impositions of human 
interests. They are closer to the ground than the 
thought of the great statesmen; they are nearer to 
the aspirations of the masses than to the mental 
heights of those who exercise control in the govern- 
ments at this moment. 

The ability of the present world statesmen in this 
respect, marvelous as it is, does not show itself to be 
superior to that which was already demonstrated by 
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those who were charged to cope l^eretofore with the 
great international crises through which the world has 
passed. Hence, in truth, the powers that are to-day 
engaged in debating the destinies of the world, all of 
them, great and small, externalize once more what 
had already been made clear in previous European 
conferences and congresses: that is, the preponder- 
ance of national or group interests over ideal concep- 
tions and aspirations. This leads to the thought that 
this peace, like every other peace, will be consum- 
mated only when there shall have been found a solu- 
tion for the social system that imposes at this moment 
the task of securing for mankind a greater portion of 
happiness, and that it will barely succeed in reestab- 
lishing tranquillity among the generations nearest to 
the great catastrophe. Humanity has yet to endure 
new agonies and new calamities, before passing from 
the evil that has just been overcome to evils which are 
to be overcome in the next world catastrophe. 

The participation of the United States in the peace 
councils of the European governments, however, lends 
to the present discussion an element that has not been 
enjoyed by the other similar deliberations that history 
offers us. The representative of no special interest of 
a material order; the incarnation rather of a state of 
the spirit of humanity that has not yet forgotten the 
dire anguish in the midst of which it has lived for four 
years; she serves in that atmosphere of opposing 
interests as a reagent to mitigate the intense material- 
ity of the interests discussed. 

The part which she plays is unquestionably one of 
great nobility, and it commands the respect of those 
who seek the solution of antagonistic interests, with 
the immense authority with which moral exigencies 
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and sanctions are invested in struggles between inter- 
ests and ideals. God grant that the eflfect of the 
presence of the ideal in the deliberatiohs of the Euro- 
pean powers may strengthen the international moral 
conscience and contribute to diminish the causes of the 
inevitable future conflicts, and to removing them, as 
far as may be possible, in the interest of a greater 
human happiness! 

In the meanwhile, it is hazardous to forget that the 
world does not live wholly in the atmosphere of the 
ideal, and that human nature itself imposes upon us 
the obligation to consider anew our own interests and 
our own particular demand for the international 
organization of the continent, before the disregard of 
them produces greater mischief. 

The form in which the deliberations of the peace 
conference are developing is sowing the seeds of a dis- 
cord that will be hurtful to the essential conditions in 
the midst of which Pan Americanisiti must be devel- 
oped. This political system, as is well known, is a 
system of international coexistence based upon the 
principle of national and intemaiional democracy. It 
does not recognize any political inequality whatso- 
ever in international deliberations. Its tendency is to 
achieve political solidarity among the nations of the 
continent as the result of an agreement of them all 
upon these fundamental principles, and the life of 
relation among their constituent entities is comple- 
mented by reciprocal co6peration in the development 
of their economic forces and by mutual political aid 
for the maintenance of their territorial integrity and 
the pacific solution of their international differences. 

In the deliberations of the present peace conference 
have reappeared, however, notions that are antago- 
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nistic to the Pan American idea: notions anachronistic 
according to us who on this continent aspire to estab- 
lish solidarity as the system of our international organ- 
ization. The category of great powers and small 
powers, in which have been classified the nations that 
I compose the peace conference, implies the recognition 

of politico-intellectual inferiorities, and it affects 
thereby every possibility of a solidary existence, 
which is based upon the sentiment of equality and 
reciprocal respect, while at the same time demonstrat- 
ing that the world is not yet prepared for a definitive 
realization of internationalism. 

The gravest element of danger for the interest of 
Pan Americanism in this situation lies in the fact that 
the United States has become complicated in the 
recognition of that conception, thus weakening the 
conditions that make for Pan Americanism, and con- 
sequently affecting the most fundamental interests of 
the international life of America. 

Pan Americanism can never exist with the idea of 
privileges in the discussion of general destinies on the 
part of the stronger or more populous nations and in 
detriment of the principle of equality on the part of 
the weaker nations. On the other hand, apart from 
Pan Americanism as the system of international or- 
ganization for America, the political influence of the 
United States will have become crippled, while that 
of the other nations of America will have been reduced 
almost to the vanishing point. The union of this con- 
tinent, which is, in my opinion, the essential concern 
of all the American nations, can be achieved only by 
the consolidation of Pan Americanism, which pre- 
supposes the inevitable prevalence of the principle of 
equality in deliberations that are of general interest, 
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as imposed by right, by justice and by the exigencies 
of reciprocal co5peration in the maintenance of their 
international relations. 

I sincerely believe that if success is achieved in 
organizing the thought that to-day inspires the action 
of the statesmen who represent the United States in 
the peace conference, the world will have taken a most 
decisive step in the direction of realizing the ancient 
and noble aspirations of human solidarity. None 
could even question the benefits of every kind that 
would result from the success qi the present efforts; 
but, in view of the peculiar situation in which the 
politics of Europe stands to-day, the possibility of 
reaching an effective solution of- the idea of the league 
of nations is not in sight. If any result should be 
achieved in this respect, it would not be strange if it 
turned out to be the one counseled by the moral 
necessity of arriving at a compromise which, without 
fundamentally altering the considerations of the essen- 
tial or the traditional political interests of the na- 
tions, would show in principle its respect for the ideals 
upheld and the longings pursued by the United States. 
Under these conditions, the solution would be lacking 
in the solidity and permanence necessary to cause 
the world to rely upon the efficacy of such a proposi- 
tion. 

It is impossible to banish overnight the antagonistic 
interests that have held sway for centuries and that 
are still at work in the international organization of 
Europe. Since our nations are new, they can with 
difficulty fathom the political psychology that directs 
the thought of the governments and peoples of the 
old nations that have accomplished their evolution in 
history rather by the development of social ideas and 
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by the influence that they have exercised upon the 
solution of economic problems, than by the modifi- 
cations of procedure or action in the maintenance of 
political relations. 

The permanence of peace, in my judgment, de- 
pends, indeed, more upon the perfect organization of 
the socio-economic codperation of the world than 
upon the application of methods more or less artificial 
in the conduct of international relations. This is im- 
possible to secure to-day. There are whole continents 
whose socio-economic organization is barely embryonic 
and in which, consequently, in spite of their enormous 
material resources, are not produced the results that 
might secure the betterment of conditions for the wel- 
fare and progress of humanity. Natural human self- 
ishness does not permit us to expect the improvement 
of these conditions, save through action that springs 
from self-interest. In economic relations an outsider 
is only interested in the possibility of a greater mate- 
rial advantage. The advancement of peoples and the 
perfecting of the social or political organization of 
those with whom he, carries on his conmierdal and 
economic transa<J(^ns foncem him only secondarily 
and to the extent fhat*{hey might interfere with their 
acquisition. 

This is what occurs in the American continent. 
Hitherto it has constituted an element of commercial 
exploitation. Neither in the councils of the world nor 
in the consideration of the governments of the great 
powers, do the nations of America enjoy either the 
moral respect that renders their sovereignty inassail- 
able or the social consideration that imparts fecundity 
to the life of relation among peoples. These condi- 
tions have persisted now for a century and they con- 
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stitute the fundamental problem of the continent, for 
us even more fundamental than all the problems that 
are to-day being discussed at the peace conference. 
The United States, as an integral part of the continent, 
and as the most conspicuous exponent of its capacities, 
is affected by these continental conditions as much as 
any other of the American nations can be. 

As long as the countries of the continent are kept in 
these conditions of inferiority in world politics, there 
will continue to exist for the United States the causes 
that gave rise to the Monroe doctrine and conse- 
quently all its objections will also continue to exist. 
The United States is therefore interested in having 
these conditions disappear, for reasons that concern 
her own preservation and her own security; and until 
they shall have vanished, her political influence in 
the world, her weight in international councils, will be 
relatively much more apparent than real. 

The political strength of the great nations of Europe 
during the recent conflict was the result of their points 
of contact with the neighboring nations, and it has 
been secured by the greater orjegs^lidarity they have 
succeeded in establishing in ^^ OFg&nization of their 
reciprocal interests. '* * 

No nation, however great or powerful she be, 
may live in isolation without being imperiled by the 
dangers that surround this condition ; and to live in 
isolation is not only to cut one's self off from all ties 
with one's neighbors, but also to keep one's self sur- 
rounded by an environment of weakness and disor- 
ganization. 

In European questions, the political interests of the 
United States are merely circumstantial, no matter 
how important they may become at critical moments; 
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the political interests of the United States in America 
are, on the other hand, permanent and pressing. 
Hence my unalterable conviction that there is no polit- 
ical interest more essential to the United States than 
the consolidation of the Pan American idea as an 
element sine qua non of her international policy. 

The dynamism of the consistency of her institutions 
ought to be addressed to the end of contributing to 
the achievement of the same result by the other 
countries of America; the dynamism of her enormous 
economic capacities ought to tend, above all, to con- 
tribute to the economic development of the other 
countries of America; and the dynamism of the intel- 
lectual ability that has been able to achieve progress 
in her social organization, and therefore to assure 
one more condition of happiness for her inhabitants, 
ought to address itself to procuring a similar result in 
the other countries of America. This coSperation, 
thus ample and systematized with a view to an effec- 
tive continental development, will do more to increase 
the prestige of this great country than any other 
political aspiration that she could harbor at the pres- 
ent moment. Then, indeed, she could, with better 
right, perhaps, than the famous British statesman of 
the period of South American emancipation, exclaim: 

I called the New World into existence to redress the balance 
of the Old. 

Pan Americanism, with the twenty-one nations of 
the continent, respectable by reason of the solidity 
and consistency of their internal political institutions, 
of the effective organization of their socio-economic 
systems and of the broad development of their enor- 
mous resources, as well as of the solidary organization 
of the system of their international relations, would 
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then constitute an irresistible moral force in the 
world, and, against its will, the violation of universal 
peace would have reached a point but little short of 
impossible. 

Then, perhaps, as a result of its advantages, the 
world could see the benefit of organizing itself upon 
the same ideals and the same principles. 

In the meantime, the essential task lies here some- 
what abandoned, and, as a result, it is suffering a 
consequent detriment. The point of view that ought 
to prevail is undergoing injurious alterations: the 
idea of solidarity is being weakened or thwarted by 
another idea, the unwholesome one of Latin-Ameri- 
canism, which is a Teutonic idea in its tendencies, and 
which is trying to replace it, basing itself upon sup- 
posed antagonisms of interests and ideals between the 
other countries of America and the United States. 
This purpose, which is anarchical, might cause Ameri- 
can solidarity to fail if, in virtue of neglecting to 
foster this tendency, it should succeed, by pandering 
to paltry prejudices and flattering national vanities, 
in gaining a footing in the thought of the other gov- 
ernments of the continent to the extent of constituting 
itself a political force, capable of replacing the system 
of solidarity which Pan Americanism seeks, by a sys- 
tem of a continental equilibrium: a system which has 
just failed in the European conflict. 

There is need therefore carefully to consider this 
situation and to foster the corresponding diplomatic 
activity required by the dangers which it involves. If 
there is no possibility now, as in reality there seems to 
me to be, of the triumph of the principle of solidarity 
as a basis for the international organization of the 
world, let us at least see to it that it shall be the 
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essential base of the international organization of 
America, so that afterward it may be offered as an 
example and as a model of the benefits that can be 
secured by the good will and co5peration of nations 
in the task of realizing the happiness of peoples and of 
men. Before it shall be possible to cause this prin- 
ciple of solidarity to inform and govern the inter- 
national organization of the world, it is necessary that 
it shall inform and govern the international organi- 
zation of the continents, inasmuch as there are geo- 
graphical, economic and even psychological reasons 
that prevent for the present a complete understanding 
between all the continents: reasons that must be 
caused to disappear little by little, before it will ever 
be possible to realize the aspiration still remote, in my 
judgment, of a general union. 

February i, igig 
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